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EXECUTIVE -SUttURY 

• * 

The Ifldividue ized Study Program (ISP) consists erf 1) the Early Warning. 
System (EKS), a tracking and academic advising' system; 2) a reduced study 
load option, and 3) basic s-kills workshops. Most students, invited to 
participate in ISP also participate in *he EMS and receive counseling 1n 
course load and selection, tutoring and, referrals to support services. A 
separate evaluation suggests that the EMS is an, important intermediate step 
toward improving student retention. For the most part, students counseled 
through this system followed the academic advice they received, earned 
successful grades In targeted course work, and had fourth quarter retention 
rates IS to 20% higher than students nqtjntervlewed. 

In addition to EMS services, formal ISP participants attend basic 
skills workshops and sign contracts allowing them to reduce their study 
loads below 12 units; informal participants attend the same workshops but do 
not reduce their study loacs. This evaluation seeks evldence-of 
Identifiable effects from the reduced study load and basic skills workshop 
components of ISP, 

ISP formal participants fulfilled their contracts and earned 
approximately the same SPAs as informal participants and students who did 
not receive intensive counselor assistance. Tracking students through a 
second year did not reveal any long term effects of reduced study 'loads on 
overall academic performance. Fourth quarter retention rates of formal 
participants were 6. to 15% lower than those of informal participants and 
nonpart Hi pants. Although formal participants did not take 12 units for one 
quarter, they completed about the same number of minimum progress units as 
other students 1n this study. Overall, use of the reduced study load option 
does not appear to prevent students from resuming a full course load in 
succeeding quarters. 

There do not appear to be any group differences In overall academic 
performance resulting from workshop participation. Formal and informal 
participants earn about -the same SPAs as students whp do not participate in 
the workshops. However, students who attended verbal workshops earned' 
satisfactory grades 1n both remedial and nonremedial English courses. 
Students who attended* math workshops experienced more limited success In 
mathematics courses, suggesting that two hours per week of basic skills work 
for a single quarter may not be sufficient for students with weak 
backgrounds in this area. 

■ 

v. 

The data In this report suggest that Intensive remedial assistance 
.during fall quarter may benefit some students. Fall 1981 formal students 
outperformed their compar1son,group a*nd consistently maintained passing 
SPAs, Fall 1982 formal and informal participants did as well as their 
comparison group, *ven though they, entered the University with significantly 
lower SAT scores. On the other hand, students who received similar 
assistance, but later 1n the year after experiencing considerable academic 
difficulty, did not benefit- as much. In general, although these students 
reduced the number of units of unsatisfactory grades earned during 'a' 
quarter, they did not improve sufficiently to get out of academic 
difficulty. 
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• • INTRODUCTION 

Since 1981-82. the Learning Skills Center (ISC) at UC Davis has offered 
* reduced study load program designed to strengthen the basic sic 1 1 Is of 
selected EOP special action students.! This program, called the 
individualized Study Program (ISP), enables participants to reduce their 
study loads below 12 .units and to substitute, for each unit below 12, three 
hours a week of self. paced course work, laboratory work or intensive 

/ counselor assistance. Although ISP participants do not tarn baccalaureate 
or workload credits for these remedi*l v act1vltles, the* are allowed to waive 
the University's mini nun progress requirements and are considered full-time 
students in order to maintain their eligibility for financial -aid and other 

. campus services. . 

r 

V 

Background . h 

i - 
ISP was developed in part as a response to findings presented in the 
ftfPQf* o£ iSi U£ Davis Task Force on Retention and Transfer (June 1980). 
The findings of thts Report IndicTEe'that. 1n"5Tneral. special action 
freshman entrants graduate at one-third the rate of their regularly admitted 
peers. In addition, the, Report suggests that attrition of special action 
students is not likely to be* voluntary; special- action .freshman entrants are 
five times .more likely to leave the University in academic difficulty* than 
are their regularly admitted peers. 

As a result of these findings, the Retention Task Force recommended 
that all EOP special action entrants be required to participate in the 
summer bridge portion of the Special Transitional Enrichment Program (STEP). 
This program -assists un^erprepared students to strengthen their learning 
skills and study habits, and enhances students' readiness to do University 
work by providing a week of. orientation and three weeks of Instruction prior 
to the fall quarter.* STEP also assists students' adjustment to UC Davis by 
providing living experiences In residence halfs and general orientation to 
campus life. Because individual student circumstances ( , ., financial 
obligations, health problems, etc.) precluded full implen. ? Ution of an 
across-the-board requirement of summer STEP attendance and because certain 
summer STEP attendees* Indicated a need for continued assistance, ISP was 
proposed as one of several academic-year extensions of summer STEP.* 

— • ~ 

fEOP (Educational Opportunity Program) students apply for and are 
accepted. Into EOP on the basis of past unequal educational 
opportunity or disadvantage, regardless of ethnicity or admission 
status. Special action Includes all students admitted by 
exception to the .University's admissions requirements, regardless of 
ethnicity or prior disadvantage. ' 

'Cumulative and/of 1 last quarter GPA below 2.0. 

3 0ther extensions include special sections of English R and A, Math* B 
and D, mandatory, quarterly EOP/SAA counseling, and faculty 
advising appointments. 



Objective ' _ 

« 4 

ISP seeks to assess Individual academic support needs and to assist 
students In Meeting these needs' through Intensive baste skills workshops and 
Individual consultations. The assumption behind ISP Is that the 
availability of such assistance win Increase the chances of academic 
success In college for high risk students. The objectives of SSP are (l) to- 
develop students* skills to the point* where they can deal effectively with 
college lever material, (2) to reduce the extent of academic difficulty for 
students with poor grades, and *( 3) to Improve retention of selected high 
risk, COP special action students. • 

> * 

Selection Criteria 

* » 

Students are Invited to participate 1n is£ according to the following' 
priorities:. 

, . ■ 

Fall Quarter 

a. summer STEP 'participants whose diagnostic test scores and 
performance Indicate a need for continued- individual assistance In 
reading, writing or mathematics; 

. b. EOP special action students who are granted a waiver from summer 
STEP. 

Winter and Spring Quarters \ 

a. fall or winter quarter program participants whose performance 
indicates a need for continued individual assistance; 

* f 

b. EOP special action students who have not previously participated 
in ISP but who. receive at least one unsatisfactory grade (below C-, 
NP or U) during fall or winter quarter; 

c. other special action students who experience some academic 
difficulty. 

• " 

Candidates for winter and spring quarter ISP are Identified through an 
Early Warning System (EWS). This tracking and academic advising system 
contacts students who have received at least one unsatisfactory grade (below 
C-, HP or U) duMng fall or winter quarter and Invites them to the LSCsfor 
an Interview. During the EWS Interviews .students who appear to need a 
quarter of basic mathematics^ and language skills development are strongly 
encour»e to participate 1n ISP. 



Program Description 

• * * ' 

Participation 1n rsp 1s voluntary. Students who choose to participate 
have individual interviews with ISC *nd EOP counselors to review their past 
academic records and to clarify their present educational goals, If> 
necessary, students complete reading, mathematics and writing diagnostic 
examinations. Sased on the Initial interviews and the results of these 
examinations, participants plan individual study programs from a variety of 
workshop offerings, (See Appendix A for a description of program 
offerings.) Individualized instruction 1s offered in study skills, reading, 
writing, vocabulary building, mathematics and science. Students also meet 
periodically with Counseling Center staff to discuss educational goals and 
adjustment to campus life. 

Students may participate in ISP on either a formal or an informal 
basis. If a student chooses to be a formal participant, ttie study plan 
takes the form of a contract, which 1$;s1gned by the student, the ISC 
counselor and tjie EOF counselor; (See Appendix B for a sample contract.) 
The contract allows students to reduce their study loads but requires them 
to participate fully in ISP; only students who maintain at least a 90% 
attendance rate and show clear evidence of effort In their scheduled course 
work are granted waivers from minimum progress requirements. Students ane 
monitored throughout their ISP participation to ensure their attendance and 
progress in the program. 

Some students choose to participate in fsP on an 'informal basis. These 
students receive similar intensive assistance but do not 'sign contracts or 
reduce their study loads. 

ISP 1s offered to students during the fall, winter or spring quarter of 
their first year at UC Davis. In addition to selecting an Individual study 
plan and a formal or informal level of participation, an eligible student 
may choose to participate in any quarter ISP 1s offered and, under certain 
circumstances, may extend participation .for more than one quarter/ 



# 



* 



A student must receive approval from the college dean to 
participate formally for more than one quarter. 
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EVALUATION. DESIGN 

f 

4 'An interim report on ISP ms issued by Student' Affairs Research and 

Information 1n January 1983. 5 That report reviewed the Initiation of ISP 
during the 1981-82 academic year and recommended that Fall 1981 entrants be 
tracMd through their second year at UC Davis to identify any long term 
effects of ISP participation and that selection of ISP participants and 

£25 Z »i f J!ii? d A!J vefy oe rev1ew « d fep 1982-83. The purpose of this 
IJ^CV* ? f ° Ho * th °se two recommmendatlons and to analyze the effects of 
the ISP reduced study load option and workshop participation. 

. . j! t * rt " iSR report also recommended that special attention be paid 
to Identifying effects of the ISP Early Warning System. Accordingly! 

?JTy? t I?i V ll? t, ^^f oord1nited w1 * h tn1s "udy. was conducted on 
™ " s • vilu * t10n J ndlcates that the system 1s successful in Identifying 
and tracking special action EOP students who earn unsatisfactory grades 
during fall or winter quarter of their first year at UC Davis. The 
evaluation documents- that students follow most units of Academic advfce 
provided during their Interviews and that, where measurable, most of these 
units have successful outcomes. Although a quarter-by-quarter analysis of 
academic performances reveals oo differences in SPAs based on whether 
!5 U 2Sc tS c !!? s ? t0 Participate in the EWS, the fourth quarter retention rates 
of EWS participants are 15 to 20% higher than those of nonpartlclpants. The 
EWS component of ISP appears to make an* important Intermediate step toward 
improving the retention rates of special action EOP students, 

Data for this evaluation were collected on EOP special action students 
who entered UC Davis in Fall 1981 and Fall 1982. Lists of program 
participants and nonpartlclpants for each quarter, copies of studenVs' 
contracts, and ISP assignments were provided to Student Affairs Research and 
Information by the Learning Skills Center. Demographic, admissions, and 
quar.er-by-quarter academic performance and retention data were obtained 
from the Student Records System. 

n*r, J^!? tS * na ^" d three groups for each yegr: formal 
participants-students who selected the reduced study Voad option, signed 
ll?fI* C }\ « n * m «"°><l workshops; informal participants-students who 
followed individual study plans and attended workshops but did not reduce 
their. study loads; and nonpartlclpants (ISP declined)— students who, because 
of their performance 1r? summer STEP or in fall or winter quarter, were 
invited to participate fn ISP but who did not participate 1n ISP workshops 
or reduce their study loads. 



5 Sei "Interim Evaluation Report: Individualized Study Program,- Alice 
K. Tom, Student Affairs Research and Information, ^nusiry 1983. 

6 £t/ Ev ! 1u iH 0n ? f the^r.u1v1dual1zed Study Program: Early Warning 
System," Celeste M. Hunzlker, Student Affairs Research and 
Information, September 1984. 




D*U on one Additional group of students were collected for Fan 1982 
entrants. This group- -ISP excluded— consists of EOP special action students 
whose performance during summei STEP or during" fall and winter quarter was 
such that they were never invited to participate In isp. Data on these 
students, approximately 25% of all Fall 19B2 EOP spe.ial action entrants, 
are presented only for general contextual purposes. This group exhibits a 
level of academic performance that all other ISP groups must begin to 
achieve if they ire to be successful and remain at the University. 



Evaluation Questions 



The primary issue addressed by this study Is whether or not a reduction 
In study load,, together with the substitution of Intensive basic skills 
development activities, can reduce the incidence of academic difficulty and 
Improve the retention of selected EOP special action students. In order to 
assess the extent to which ISP meets/ these objectives, the following 
questions are examined: 

1. What were the duration, timing and intensity of "program 
participation for ISP formal and informal stude9<s? 

2. To what extent di-d ISP formal students reduce their study loads 
and comply with tnedr contracts? 

3. To what extent did ISP workshop participation enhance students' 
performance in target courses? 

Dfd" program participation in winter, and spring quarters reduce 
the extent of students' academic difficulty? 

5. Oid retention of these selected high risk EOP special action 
students improve as a result of program participation? 

The last two evaluation questions require some standard against which 
to judge success. Such standards can be defined by the program or deHved 
from comparable populations. Because the ISP proposal (dated: 2/16/81) 
contained no objective standards of success, a search was made for 
comparison group standards. 

One advantage associated with using such standard? u evaluate ISP is 
that comparing observed outcomes of program participants with those of 
nonpartlcl pants provides a measure of success for ISP outcon.es. Secondly, 
use of comparison groups allows for some estimate of whether th? ISP program 
is, at least 1n part, responsible for these outcomes. . 

However, there are also disadvantages to using comparison groups to 
evaluate a program like this one. ISP is basically a broad framework for 
developmental activities; no two students choose the same set, level, degree 
and timing of program services. Consequently, there 1s no traditional 
treatment group in the sense of a collection of people defined by the 
v^entlcal treatment or program they receive. * 
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• . s ' It is also difficult to identity an appropriate comparison group for 
ISP participants. Because EOP special action students have been shown to 
be a high risk population, ISP staff reject random assignment of eligible 
students to control groups* Therefore, there mjighf be consistent 
nonprogrammat|c differences among ISP and comparison groups that could 
affect acafdemlc performance and retention. In addition, one critical 
program feature, the ?*rly Warning System, is available to ISP participants 
and nonpartlclpants alike. Indeed, most of the students in the ISP declined 
comparison groubs were "heavily counseled about course load and course* 
selection and received tutoring and referrals to other campus services. 
- . Although heavily "contaminated- in this manner, most of the students in 
these groups Mrned atHeast one poor grade during fall or winter quarter.. 
Because academic performance in college is the stronges* predictor of 
further college performance, ISP declined students represent a high risk 
population and (kcep.lng 1n mind the contamination described above) a 
suitable comparison group for ISP formal and Informal students. N 

Despite difficulties in carrying out some parts of this evaluation, 
* staff and administrators .need information about ISP implementation and 

impact. The detailed tracking of program participants and the comparisons 
of student outcomes will provide some estimate of how well ISP 1s meeting 
its objectives. 

A discussion of the demographic and entering academic characteristics 
of ISP participants and comparison group students follows below. After this 
discussion, each of the evaluation questions will be addressed to turn. Two 
statistical techniques (analysis of variance *nd chl -square test of 
homogeneity) are used to review ISP formal, informal and declined group ' 
data. These analyses, test whether differences among the groups are large 
enough to represent more than random fluctuations. 

A • 

Target Population 

There is a clear profile of ISP participants and comparison group' 
students. As Table 1 indicates, most of these students are ethnic 
minorities, enter UC Oavis directly from high school , and attend summer 
STEP.x Over 20% are special action committee admits:' more than two-thirds 
enter the College of tetters and Science. 

The only significant difference in demographic profiles of program 
participants and nonpartld pants 1s the number^of male and female students 
1n each group. More female students participate in ISP and participate on a 
formal basis (1981: x z - 6.45, p < .03; 1982: x* . 11.71, p < .001). This 
difference may Influence program outcomes because, in general; women achieve 
higher GPAs at UC Oavis than men. It is not clear whethe> this relationship 
holds for these high risk students but, if so, the bias would be 1n favor of 
ISP. formal participants. 



7 Students with entering GPAs and subject omissions that do not meet the 
special action admissions formula. 
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TttlE 1 

PROFILE OF THf i*- TARGET POPULATION 
(in percent of studtnts in each group) 



Fill 1981 Entrants 



ISP 
Formal 
(n.36) 



ISP 
Informal 
{"•24) 



ISP 
Declined 
(n-57) 



ISP 
Formal 

{n*20} 



FaH 1982 Entrants 



ISP 
Informal- 
(n-24) 



ISP 
OtcHncd 
(n-94) 



) 

ISP 
Eicluded 1 



Gender 
Halt 
Famalc 



Etta t city 
Blacfc/Afro-Amtrfcan 
Cntcano/Nt)iican«Amtrican 
Letmo/Spanl|h.Mertcan 
Amtrlean Indian 
PHipino 
SAA Subtotal 

Asian 
White 
Otner 



STEP 
Attentffb 

waived 



27.8X 
72.2 



54.2% 

45.8 



52. 6f 
47.4 



Entry Level 
Hign School 
Advanced Standing 2 



SpecUl Action Status 
Formula 
Committee 



Admit Collegt 
liS 
A A ES 

Ergiit taring 



25.0 


50.0 


51.8 


16.7 


16.7 


10.7 


2.8 


0.0 


3.6 


5.6 


0.0 


3.6 


11.1 


4.2 


5.4 


61.2 


70.9 


75.1 


13.9 


' 29.2 


16..1 


22.2 


0.0 


7.1 


2.8 


0.0 


1.8 



77.8 
22.2 



66.7 
33.3 



55.6 
44.4 



72.2 
13.9 
13.9 



70.8 
29.2 



83.3 
16.7 



70.8 
29.2 



70.8 
8.3 
20.8 



78.9 
21.1 



63*2 
36.8 



67.9 
32.1 



68.4 
24.6 

7.0 



20.01 
80.0 



65.0 
5.0 

10.0 
0.0 
5.0 

85.0 

10.0 
5.0 
0.0 



70.0 
30.0 



70.!) 
30.0 



68.4 

31.6 



65.0 
5.0 
10.0 



33.31 
66.7 



21.7 
17.4 
4.3 
4.3 

13.1 
60.7 

34.8 
4.3 
0.0 



75.0 
25.0 



75.0 
25.0 



83.3 , 
16.7 



66.7 
20.8 
12.5 



57.41 
'42.6 



39.4 
16.0 
7.4 
3.2 
10.6 
76.6 

9.6 
11.7 
2.1 



62.8 
37.2 



77.7 
22.3 



78.5 
21.5 



71.11 
28.9 



24.4 
15.6 
13.3 

2. 

8 
64.4 



:5 



62.8 
24.5 
12.8 



22.2 
13.3 
0.0 



55.6 
44.4 



57.8 
42.2 



84.0 
15.9 



66.7 
15.6 
17.8 



Rott: Studtnts must neve compttttd at least ont quarter to &t Includtd m those data. 



iS ^I 41 * Ct1on ltudtnt * *"« ntvtr Invited to participate 1n 

£Lr£«rVll H°K con,ctf ? /•», im ISP excluded Vtudents. 
'Entered wltn 12.0 or more units of college credit. 



BEST COPY 



The entering GPAs of high school admits differ little when con-oared on 
the. basis of program participation. As Table 2 indicates, students who 
participated in ISP have admit* GPAs similar to those of students who 
declined certain program services. However, Fall 1982 students excluded 
from ISP participation because of strong academic performance during the 
lirst year began with admit GPAs significantly stronger than those of any 
/other group (F • 2.74, p < .04). 
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TABLE 2 

lEAtf ACADEMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ISP TARGET POPULATION 
' HIGH SCHOOL ADMITS I 





Fall 


1981 Entrants . 




Fall 1982 Entrants 


i 


4 


ISP 
Formal 
(ni.23) 


ISP 
Informal 
(n-19) 


ISP 
Dec 1 ined 
. l>33) 


ISP 
Formal 
(n-14) 


ISP 
Infcrmal 
(n-17) 


' ISP 
Declined 
(n-68) 


ISP 
Excluded 
("■25) 


Admit . 
GPA 


2.59 


2.81. 


2.69 


2.74 


2.81 


2.76 


3.03 


SAT 
Verbal 


320 


355 


367 


310 


296 


371 


352 


SAT 
Math 


390 


400 


414 


o95 


425 


453 


431 



1 



EOP special action students who were never invited to participate 
ISP. Data were not collected on Fall 1981 ISP excluded students. 



'in 



Although ISP participants and nonoarticipants have similar admit GPAs, 
participants in both years have Jo*er SAT scores. The scores of ISP formal 
participants are particularly weaker, ranging from 70 (1981-82) to 120 
points (1982-83) lower than nonpartlclpants. ISP participants entering 1n 
1982 have significantly lower verbal SAT scores (F - 5.86, p < .004) than 
students in their, comparison group. This difference 1n SAT scores, 
particularly for 1982-83 participants, may also affect the comparison group 
analyses. To the extent that SAT scores indicate weaker academic 
preparation, ISP students may well be at higher risk than students 1n the 
comparison groups. 
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EVALUATION QUESTIONS 



Question l What w»r e the duration, timing and intensity of program 

participation for ISP formal and informal students? 

ISP participants comprised approximately one. third to one-quarter of 
all EOP special action students entering in Fall 1981 and Fall 1982 
respectively. As Table 3 indicates, most of thera'particlpated 1n the 
program for a single quarter. ISP formal and Informal -students who 
participated for more than one quarter did so on an informal basis; only 
one student participated on a formal basis for more than one quarter. 



TABLE 3 

ISP PARTICIPATION BY QUARTER 
(fn percent of students) 



*** 


Fall 1981 

ISP 
Formal 
(n-36) 


Entrants 
ISP 
Informal 
(n*24) 


Fall 

ISP 
Formal 
(n-20) 


1982 Entrants 
ISP 
Informal 
(n-24) 


First Participated 
Fall Quarter 
Winter Quarter 
Spring Quarter 


•38.9% 
47.2 
13.9 


12.5% 

50.0 

37.5 


30.0% 

50.0 

20.0 


50.0% 
4 37.5 
12.5 


Participated 
One Quarter 
More Than One Quarter 


72.2% 
27.8 


* 

87.5% 
12.5 


70.0% 
30.0 


87.5% 
12.5 



) 

Table 3 indicates that the majority of students participated 1n ISP 
during winter or spring quarter, after having failed Into some academic 
difficulty. All winter and spring quarter participants, invited Into ISP 
th. ough the Early Warning System, had received at least one unsatisfactory 
grade during the previous quarter. 

ISP allows formal participants to reduce their workloads by as much as 
3 or 4 units and spend 9 to 12 hours per week at the LSC improving their 
•basic skills (each workload unit equals 3 LSC hours per week). In general, 
ISP participants choscr a much less intensive program. Although they may 
have met individually with counselors and elected to receive tutoring in 
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specific courses, 8 the number of hours spent 1n workshops on basic skills 
development fell well below the 9' to 12 hours allowed. As Table 4 
indicates, ISP formal students spent between 3 and 5 hours per week in 
workshops. ISP informal students spent about half that time in their 
programs. The 1981-82 students, especially formal participants, spent more 
time in the program than did participants in the second year. 

TABLE 4 

ISP MEAN WORKSHOP HOURS PER WEEK 
BY QUARTER 



Fall Winter Spring 

Quarter Quarter Quarter Year 



ISP Formal 

Fall 1981 Entrants 6.07 4.88 5.33 5.37 

Fall 1982 Entrants 3.75 3.45 4.50 3.75 

ISP Informal 

\ Fall 1981 Entrants 3.33 1.92 2.25 2.62 

Fall 1982 Entrants 2.58 1.72 1.80 2.11 



Participants spent most of their program hours developing basic verbal 
and mathematical skills. Given the level of verbal skills indicated by 
participant SAT scores, it is not surprising that verbal workshops were the 
most heavily attended for both program levels 1n each year. Students spent 
approximately two ho\rs per week in these workshops. Math workshops were 
the next most popular Offering; students spent slightly less time developing 
skills in this area. Appendix C details specific ISP workshop hours for 
each group of students. 

ISP operates as both an intensive first quarter preventive intervention 
and a quick followup for students receiving unsatisfactory grades in the 
preceeding quarter. Despite the option to participate in 9 to 12 hours a 
week of basic skills workshops, on average students chose to do so about 2 
to 5 hours per week. Because of student participation patterns, ISP 
operated less as a means of preventing high risk students from getting into 
academic difficulty than as a means by which students having already earned 
one or more poor' grades could get out of academic difficulty. 

Question 2 To what extent did ISP formal students reduce their study 
loads and comply with their contracts? 

ISP formal students did not reduce their course loads to the extent 
allowed by the program. Only about 20% of 1981-82 formal participants chose 



In 1981-82, approximately half of the participants were tutored; 
sessions averaged from 9 to 12 per quarter, 
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to reduce {heir workloads by the equivalent of one or more Courses. None of 
the formal participants 1n '1982-83 chose to do so. * JL 

As Table 5 Indicates, students in both years spent the required three 
hours in workshops for each unit below the 12 required for full -time status. 
In addition, ISP students as a whole participated fully in thetr programs; 
only three students in each year did not complete their scheduled course 
work and meet the terms of their contracts. 



TABLE 5 
ISP CONTRACT SUMMARY 



Fall 1981 Entrants 
(n-36) 



Fall 1982 Entrants 
(n«20) 



* ft 

Units Reduced 


* 






0.0 to 0.5 




,17.1% 


5.3% 


1.0 to 1.5 . 




40.0 


89.5 


2.0 to 2.5 




20.0 


5.3 


3.0 to 3.5 




11.4 


0.0 


4.0 to 4.5 




8.6 


0.0 


5,0 and over 




2.9 


0.0 


Mean Units Reduced 




1.70 


1.08 


Mean -'Weekly Hours 








in ISP Workshops t 




5.37 


3.75 


Completed Contract .' 




91.7% 

• 


85.05 



Given the a priori difficulty of demonstrating positive effects of 
remedial programs like ISP, it is important to ask whether pulling students- 
out of the establ ished curriculum makes it difficult for them to catch up 
with their cohorts and resume a full study load. As Table 6 indicates, ISP 
formal students earned almost as many workload units by the end of their 
first year as ISP declined students. Overall there were no statistical 
differences among ISP formal, Informal and declined students in workload 
units completed at the end of their third or sixth quarter. 
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TABLE 6 

MINIMUM PROGRESS OF ISP STUDENTS 
AND COMPARISON GROUPS 



\ Fall 1981 Entrants 
ISP ISP ISP 
Formal Informal Declined 



Fall 1982 Entrants 
ISP ISP ISP 
Formal Informal Declined 



First Year 
Minimum 
Progress Units 



30.48 



Minimum 

Progress Units 

after Six Quarters 69.84 

Percent of First 
Year Workload 
Earning Baccalau- 
reate Credit 70.9% 

NA«not available 



35a7 



73.58 



70.0% 



32.45 



69.40 



76.2! 



32.46 



NA 



64.3% 



38.09 



NA 



34.39 



NA 



77. OS 84.02 



Although the number of minimum progress units earned by ISP 
participants and nonpartlcipants differed little after the third or sixth 
quarter, fewer of the units earned by ISP participants carry bacta laureate 
credit. Approximately 30% of the first year workload of ISP formal and 
informal students is spent 1n remedial courses, which do not carry credit 
toward graduation. * 

. Overall, *ISP formal sttdents comply with Jboth the spirit and letter of 
their contracts. They complete a. sufficient number of program hours to make 
up for tpeir reduced course loads and do not lag behind their cohorts 1n 

J < 5 uarterS ' Tne : e are no statistical differences in minimum 
progress units among any of the ISP groups after either the third or sixth 
quarter. 



Question 3 To what extent did ISP workshop participation enhance 
students' performance in target courses? 

One measure of short run program impact is how well students perform in 
specific courses. ISP students were tracked through their first three 
quarters to see whether those who- participated 1n ISP verbal or mathematics 
workshops succeeded 1n their following English and mathematics courses. The 
figures dted may underestimate the actual achievement of ISP winter and 
spring participants because fewer* than three quarters of work were examined 
for these students. Only courses taken, concurrent with or 'immediately 
following ISP partf clpatioo are counted. For purposes of this specific 
analysis, students are considered to be formal participants if they 
participated on this basis for one quarter, regardless of whether they 
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participated Informally 1n succeeding quarters., Formal and informal 
students who participated for more .than one quarter are tracked from their 
first quarter of participation. 

A majority of ISP participants took verbal workshops and, -as Table 7 
illustrates, for the most part these students translated their workshop 
participation Into academic success 1n both remedial and non remedial English 
courses. 

Most students who signed up for verbal workshops proceeded almost 
Immediately to take English courses. Close to 90% of these students 
received grades of C- or better in these courses. Over a' third of the 
students took non remedial English classes and all 'were successful in their 
courses. 

* % TABLE 7 

PERFORMANCE^ IN ENGLISH COURSES OF ISP STUDENTS 
' - WHO TOOK VERBAL WORKSHOPS 



x Fall 1981 Entrants 
ISP Formal ISP Informal 



(n-36) 



(n«24) 



Fall 1982 Entrants 
ISP Formal ISP Informal 
£n«20) (n-24) 



Too* Verbal 
Workshops 1 



Went on to take 
least one English 
Course* 

Received a grade of 
C- or better 

Took a Norvremedial 
English Course 

Received a grade of 
C- or better 

Total 'Attempts at 
English Courses 

Total Number of 
Successful English 
Courses Completed * 

Percent Successful 



86.1% 

6*. 2 
89.5 

35.6; 

100.0 
33 

30 

90.9% 



75. Of, 

83.3 
86.7 
44.4 
100.0 

« 

22 
18 

81.8% 



60.0% 

75.0 
88.9 
46.7 
100.0 
14 

9 

54.2% 



83.3% 

86.4 
94.7 
36.8 
100.0 
27 

26 

96.3% 



ERIC 



^Students must have completed ♦he ISP quarter. 

^Includes English A and R (remedial courses) and English l, 25 and 26. 
Does not Include incompletes or courses taken prior to ISP participa- 
tion. 
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The number of unsuccessful attempts at passing an English course is also 
shown on TabVe 7. The number, of English courses passed with a grade of C- 
or better divided by the total number ot Limes a student attempted an 
English course provides an overall success rate. - ISP students who took 
verb*! workshop*" generally earned passing grades in their first attempt at 
succeeding course work\ Formal participants in 19J2-83 had the lowest 
overt 11 success rate; of the nine students who took English c&urses, six 
were successful at their first attempt. ■ 

Students who participated tit the ISP math workshops had more difficulty 
translating this. support Into success in succeeding math courses. As 
indicated by their SAT scores, 'these students were underprepared for 
college level mathematics. » In general, the math SAT scores for mathematics 
workshop participants were GO to 80 points below the average math SATs of 
all program participants.' Table 8 Indicates that, while large numbers of 
three of the four participant groups ultimately completed at least one math 

TABLE 8 

PERFORMANCE IN MATH COURSES OF ISP STUDENTS 
WHO TOOK MATHEMATICS WORKSHOPS 



Ml m\ Entrants FaTl R5J Entrants 

ISP Formal ISP Informal ISP Formal* ISP Informal 
(n*36) (n«24) (n-20) (n«24) 



Took Math Workshops 1 


* 72.2% 


41.7% 


55. OX 


20.8% 


Went on to take at least 


* 






t 


one Math Course 2 


80.8 


72.7 


63.6 


60^0 


Received a grade of C- 










or better 


85.7 

* 


25.0 


71,4 


100.0 


Took a Non remedial 










Math Course 


42.3 " 


37.5 


14.3 


66.7 












Received a grade of 










C- or better 


27.2 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


Total Attempts at Math 










Courses 


41 


8 


1.4 


9 


Total Number of Successful 
Math Courses Completed 3 






* 




21 


2 


8 


, 5 


Percent Successful 


51.2% 


25.0« 


* 

57.1% 


55.6% 



^Students must have completed the ISP quarter. 

'Includes Math 8, 0, pre and co classes (remedial courses). Math 16A. 
Math 21A, 21B, Math 11 and Math 22C. 

Does hot include incompletes or courses taken prior to ISP partici- 
pation. 
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count successfully, most students either took more than one try at a course 
to earn a satisfactory grade or were unsuccessful In another math course. 
Few students attempted non^emedial math courses, such as those in the Math 
16 and 21 series^ of those who did, even fewer earned a grade of C- or 
above. / 

For the most part ISP verbal workshop participants succeeded 1n their 
pursuant course work. This finding 1s particularly striking for 1982-83 
participants who entered the University with very low verbal SAT scores. 
Students who took mathematics workshops experienced limited success in their 
related course work although ultimately most of them were able to earn a 
satisfactory grade 1n at least one course. One explanation for the number 
of unsuccessful attempts at passing math courses may be that skills 

f!?*J# op€ li \ tw0 hour * 1 " etk *tudy of , 'or example, algebra may not be 
transferable to succeeding courses In other areas, such as calculus. It may 
be necessary for students with very weak backgrounds In mathematics or 1n 
majors with mathematics requirements to take more than one math workshop or 
to ta>e math workshops for more than one quarter to prepare intensively for 
each specific math course or series. 

Question 4 Did program participation in winter and spring quarters 

reduce the extent of students' academic difficulty? 

A major impetus behind the development of ISP was concern over the 
attrition in academic difficulty experienced by EOP special action students. 
In order for these students to remain a rune University, the -extent of their 
academic difficulty has to be reduced. Tables 9 and 10 contain the 
quarterly GPAs and number of unsuccessful units earned by IS" students. 
Because over 30% of the workload taken by ISP students 1s remedial 1n 
content (and therefore not included tn their GPAs), the number of 
unsuccessful units earned Is presented on these tabfes to give precision to 
the concept of academic difficulty that GPAs alone for these students cannot 
measure. 

For the most part, there are no statistical differences in either the 
current or cumulative GPAs shown on these tables, based on program status. 
Overall, students who participated 1n ISP workshops and/or who chose the 
reduced study load option earned approximately the same GPAs as students 
who declined these services. 

Although the data on Tables 9 and 10 do not reflect an effect on GPAs 
from tt?ese ISP services, they do suggest that academic performance differs 
depending upon when ISP students receive program services and the extent of 
academic difficulty they are In when entering the program. Fall 
participants, who as a group have entering characteristics Similar to winter 
and spring participants, do well throughout their first year. They 
consistently maintain a mean GPA of 2.0 or greater and keep the number of 
unsuccessful units earned to the equivalent of one course or less. Data on 
Fall 1981 participants indicate that' they maintained that success throughout 
their second year. Fall 1981 formal participants 9 performed somewhat 



9 There were only three informal participants in Fall 1981. 
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ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE OF ISP STUDENTS AND COMPARISON GROUPS BY QUARTER 

Fat! .,1981 Entrants 



Fall GPA Winter GPA Spring GPA 1981-82 2 1982-83 3 
Unsuc Units* Unsuc UMts* Unsuc Units Cuon GPA Cum GPA 



v. 



Fall Quarter 










Formal (n-14) 


2.48* 
1.71* 


. 2.38 • 
2.61 


2»53 
2.70 


2.46 


Informal (n»3) 


*.13* 
4.66* 


2.03 
4 no 


2.35 

D. OO 


2.17 


Declined (n«l6) 


2.13 
3.53 


1.80 
4.93 


Cm JU 

2.40 


Cm lt> 


Winter Quarter 




# 






Formal (n*l7) 


1.97 
6.94 


Cm 'Jfc 

m 2.06* 


Cm it) 

2.85 


O It 
Cm 15 


Informal (n«14) 


1.92 
5.28 


1 QQ* 

I « 77 

* 4.4-2* 


* 9 1Q 
Cm 17 

4.28 




UcC 1 T neu ( nt 38 ) 


2.04 
4.40 


1.98 
3.48 


1.97 
3.25 


2.15 


Spring Quarter 








« 


Formal (n»6) 


1.93 
4.83 


0.50 
6.66 


1.48* 
3.60* 


1.23 


Informal (n-13) * 


2.33 
3.25 


2.28 
. 3.91 


1.94* 
5.i£* 


2.28 


. Declined (n»52) 


2.23 
3.18 


1.72 
5.30 


2.22 
3.22 


2.17 



•Indicates ISP participation' 
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2.4J 
2.40 



2.49 



2.09 
2.04 
2.15 



2.09 
2.17 
2.05 



dumber of unltf receiving NP or u grades, or grades below C-. Does 

not Include Incompletes. 
?For students wno completed three quarters. 

For students who completed six quarters. 



table 10 

academic performance of isp students and comparison groups by quarter 

Fall 1982 Entrants 



' r-*fe 

Fall CPA 
Unsuc Units 1 



Fall Quarter 
Formal (n«6) 



Informal (n«iO) 



Declined (n«25) 



Winter Quarter 
Formal (n«lO) 



Informal (n«i5) 

* Declined (n»74) 

Spring Quarter 
Formal (n«4) 



2.06* 
3*16* 

2*46* 
2.90* 

2.34 
3.84 



1.43 
6.40 

2.36 
4.07 

1.84 
5.47 



2.40 
1.00 



Informal (n»9) 
Declined (n«69) 
♦Indicates ISP participation 



2.01 
4.33 

2.01 
4.32 



Winter .SPA 
Unsuc Units 



2.73 
1.00 

2.64 

3.77 

2.37 
3.04 



1.81* 
3.88* 

2.23* 
1.86* 

2.09 
3.89 



2.24 
7.66 

1.49 
4.55 

1.95 
5.15 



Spring CPA 
Unsuc Units 



2.25 
3.00 

2.31 
2.25 

2.34 
2.50 



1.69 
6.00 

2.29 
1.20 

2.14 
3.66 



2.05* 
3.00* 

2.18* 
2.77* 

2.15 
3.75 



1982-83 2 
Cum GPA 



2.39 
2.46 
2.41 



1.81 
2.27 
2.12 



2.28 
1.96 

4 

2.14 



l H^V ? f " n ! t$ re J e1v1n 9 HP or " 9rades, or grades below C-. 
not include incompletes. 

For students who completed three quarters. i, 



Does 
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better than their comparison group. Fall 1982 formal and Informal 
participants performed as well as or slightly better than their comparison 
group even though their SAT* scores would Indicate that they were less well 
prepared for University work. 

« 

In general, winter and spring quarter participants reduced the number 
of units of unsatisfactory grides and kept those units below the number with 
which they entered the program. Despite this finding, winter or spring 
3?!2 er , stud€nt$ ""° came into the program in. very serious academic 
difficulty we unable to improve sufficiently to get out of academic 
difficulty. The academic profiles of ISP students who eventually left the 
University (Tables 0-1 through D-4 In Appendix D) reveal that most of these 
students were unable to succeed in their course work, even while receiving 
intensive counselor assistance. These data suggest that the program 1s most 
successful with Us fall participants but is not able to help appreciably 
students identified after they arejn serious academic trouble. 

Without random assignment of students to ISP and comparison groups, it 
is not possible to conclude with certainty that these academic outcomes are 
caused by participation in ISP. As discussed above, ISP participants differ 
in two ways from tP comparison groups. 'They differ 1n gender and, 
particularly for Fall T982 entrants, 1n academic preparation as reflected by 
their SAT scores. These differences may well Influence the academic 
performance outcomes. In addition, over 50% of the ISP declined groups 
were Interviewed through the ISP £arly Warning System. Because the EWS 
evaluation Indicates that approximately 80% of Interviewed students follow 
through on at least some of the academic advice they receive, the comparison 
groups have been contaminated with what appears to be the most effective 
aspect of ISP. 

* 

Question 5 Old retention of these selected high risk EOP special 

action students improve as a result of program 
- participation? 

By preparing students for college level course work and by reducing the 
extent of their academic difficulty, ISP proposes to increase the retention 
rate of selected high risk students. Although ISP has made limited progress 
in meeting the first two prerequisites, this progress does not appear 
sufficient to have an effect on the retention of formal and Informal 
participants. 

As fable 11 Indicates, ISP students who reduced their study loads had 
fourth quapter mention rates for both years than either ISP informal 
or ISP declined students. Tjhe gap becomes smaller with each year 1r» 
college, and data for 1981-82 students indicate that, by the fourth year, 
the retention rates for all ISP groups are about the same. 
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TABLE 11 

RETEKJION OF ISP STUDENTS AND COMPARISON GROUPS 
(In percent of students) 



Fourth Seventh Tenth 

Quarter Quarter Quarter 



Fail 1981 Entrants 
ISP Formal (n«36) 
ISP Informal (n-24) 
ISP Declined (n«57) 

Fall 1982 Entrants 
ISP Forma! (n»20) 
ISP Informal (n«24) 
ISP Declined (n«94) 
ISP Excluded (n«45) 

NA«not available 



69.4% 


44.4% 


30.6% 


83.3 


58.3 


33.3 


75.4 


49.1 


33.3 


55.0 


30.0 


NA 


70.8 


50.0 


NA 


71.3 


56.4 


NA 


84.4 


68.9 


NA 



Retention figures fbr Fall '1982 entrants suggest that there are two 
tiers within the EOP special actio* population. All ISP students— formal , 
informal and decl 1ned~aVe, by definition, the most high risk of this 
population. They come in w\ith statistically lower admit GPAs and, at least 
among winter and spring participants, experience more academic difficulty. 
Excluded students experience little difficulty in their course wort and 
remain at the University In numbers equal to their regularly admitted 
cohorts . 

w , 0 n f of tne Primary reasons ISP participants leave the University is 
difficulty with their course work. Close to 80% of the formal and informal 
students who left after their first, second or third year did so with a 
current or cumulative GPA of less than 2.0. Whatever impact ISP has on 
academic performance seems insufficient to reverse the trend of attrition 
in academe difficulty among EOP special action entrants, as recommended by 
the UC Davis Retention Task Force. 

Detailed profiles of ISP students who left the University after their 
lt r ?\Z*? r aPe P r !"« nted 1" Appendix D. Tables D-l through D-4 Indicate 
that It Is very difficult to distinguish between ISP students who succeed at 
the University and those who do not based on entering academic 
characteristics. Many of the eventual dropouts were summer STEP attendees 
who were not Invited to participate In ISP during fall quarter. These 
students were apparently not seen at the time as high enough risks to merit 
an ISP Intervention. 

However, first quarter academic performance data Indicate which- 
students are the most likely to drop out after fall quarter. For both years 
and levels of participation, dropJuts earned lower GPAs during their first 
quarter. ISP intervention after'fall quarter, for two to five hours per 
week, was not an adequate intervention for these students. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



advisi™ *tili*Vt ? tU u y P :° 9ram con$<sts of • track1 "* academic 

Sail? 2«JE Early Warning System), a reduced study load option and 

?! iLt.'iJ !? r S Sh ? ps ' JH * Ur} * Warn1n t System is the largest comment 

ISecfal er?L $ ^UV^V" 9 SiPv1c «; EWS contacted from ?Tto 100 
special action EOP students after each fall end winter quarter 4n thVflr*t 

?Sr 5 4 .^ 0p ? rtt,0n - A evaluation of this wursuggms lhal 

the EWS is an important intermediate step towand laprovlno the rlt#nt?!n 

» t f eVa f re S fl k C ifi ff Vffi E0P " udM "- "udents B M»£& 
•S^ff H ?al^^°»!! , i t !i the acidewlc ad **" t"«y receive and to earn 
mSSSI l ! 1- 1n tir « eted cour " ^rk. interviewed students have fourth 

°" rnt$ 15 t0 2M M9her thin ^udentTwho i^e «oi 

$ tudv T V fl *r^H a i 1 ^ *?^f v1den " of 1de ^ifiable effects from the reduced 
study load and basic skills workshop components of ISP The nlmhmr It 
students who c*ose these options varied fro* quarter to quartet from 13 tl 
31 students participated formally or i«forl*Vy i *w 
the two years under study. Students who choose to participate in these two 

ar^S*d°J™ P . C ° We <r £? B thC pro * Pam 1n two V) fSll pirtlX^S 
i !?: e S ted fron summep STEP students who, in the view of LSC staff could 
benefit from a quarter of basic skills development or 2) studwts Irinted a 
waiver from summer STEP. Winter and spring qu^ter P articipwts selected 
through the Early Warning System, are interview "byTsc sS?f ind du^Jng 
these Interviews are strongly encouraged to participate in the proqram All 
winter and spring quarter participants experienced some academl dlfflculti 
in the previous quarter; thus, given that academic performance S college i% 

%^\^r«S XS'ZZ""" these^s 

til Unit*** , f t0 l ! P : b c ut " ho either " ere not encouraged I to ^participate 
f« ? r ° 9 T 4 dur1n9 their Ews Interviews or were not interviewed! make up tte 
ISP comparison groups. These students have average SAT scores from 70 t! 

1 f«i f-°r n in\^S h %oi ha \i SP " 0r ** h0p P^tlcipants! Althou^ they ha 
!rl VLZ ter1 " 9 GPA$ » ^ **11 oe better prepared for college level 
«uLt^ 4 « P^ t 0 ^ ra^, ** rt 4 1c1 P ants - *>*ever. Hke program participants, 22 
X?w! S l\ the c °wP«r1son groups were In academic difficulty after either 
fall or winter quarter; given tfceir academic performance, thev areal so !t 
high risk and thus represent the closest com pa rib le groSp. * 

partlcVoat^lriiJSJl 1 P f 00 ? 5 --'*™* 1 Informal and declined- 
?«u«V.ilS 5! J the , Ea / 1y Hapn1n 9 System. These students were heavily 
^l!!? 1n cou f $e ,oad ind COurse Section, received tutoring and. where 

SIS services ^tZTJ/XV?, "ml* 1 * 5upport "^"ces. %n add nfon 
red ucL th.fr U °w V P* Pt1c1 P««" ^tended basic skills workshops and 
reduced their study loads; Informal participants attended the cam- 
workshops but did not reduce their study loads. "^noed the same 
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ISP formal participants fulfllletf their contracts aik earned 
approximately the same SP*s as informal participants and students who did 
n ?i/ ece1ve <ftttns1vt counselor assistance. This absence of significant 
differences ,n GPAs resulting from choice of the reduced study load option 
was demonstrated 1n the interim evaluation of this program. Tracking 
students through their second year did not reveal any long term effects of 
the retowd study load option. However, formal' participants entered the 
University with considerably lower SAT scores anp\ for the most part* 
reduced their course loads only one unit. These factors may constitute one 
explanation for not seeing any differences 1n overall academic performance 
resulting from use of this option. Fourth quarter retention rate* for 
formal participants were 6 to 15% lower than those of Informal participants 
and students In the comparison groups. Although formal-participants did 
not take 12 units for one quarter, they completed about the same number of. 
minimum progress units as other students. At the end of both three and six 
quarters there were no statistical differences 1n minimum .progress units 
earned based on program status. i* % 

\ m ' 

% There do not appear "W Whe^jf group differences in overall academic 
performance resulting from workslfcp participation. Formal and Informal 
program participants earn about the same GPAs as students who do not 
participate in the workshops. However, tracking workshop participants* 
progress 1n specific target courses taken. during or immediately after 
workshop participation does suggest a positive effect from this assistance. 
In particular, students who attended verbal workshops earned satisfactory 
grades in both remedial and nonremedlal English courses. This finding. 1s 
striking 1n view of the academic underprepanation indicated by their very 
low SAT scores. Students who attended math workshops experienced more 
limited success in mathematics courses, suggesting that two hours per week 
of basic skills work may not be sufficient for students with weak 
backgrounds In this area. 

r 

Most students entered ISP in winter and spring quarters after having 
earned at least one unsatisfactory grade. Overall, studsnts spent two to 
five hours per week in basic skills workshops and, as intended, spent only 
one quarter In the program. The data in this report suggest that Intensive 
remedial assistance taken during the first quarter may benefit some 
students. Fall 1981 formal participants outperformed their comparison group 
and consistently maintained passing GPAs. Fall 1982 formal and Informal 
participants did as well or better than their comparison group, even though 
they entered the University with significantly lower SAT scores. On the 
other hand, students who received similar assistance, but later in the year 
after experiencing considerable academic difficulty, did not benefit as 
much, in general, although these students reduced the number of units of 
unsatisfactory grades earned during a quarter, they did not Improve 
sufficiently to get out of academic difficulty. ISP Intensive counselor 
assistance for two to five hours per week was not an adequate intervention 
strategy for these students. As the profiles and academic performance data 
In Appendix 0 Indicate, most students who eventually left thi University In 
academic difficulty were unable to succeed in their course work overall, 
even while receiving Intensive counselor assistance. These data give 
credence to the recommendation presented In the interim evaluation report 
that the target population for the ISP intervention, particularly during 
winter and spring quarters, be reassessed. 
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The. results J this evaluation of the reduced study -load option and 
workshop participation suggest the following recommendations; 

1. As a group, formal participants appear neither to have been 
significantly helped nor harmed by their selection of the reduced study load 
option. They do not outperform Informal participants or nonparttcl pants nor 
do they fall behind these students in minimum progress units. Their fourth 
quarter retention. rites art slightly lower than those of the other two 
groups, although their SAT scores suggest that they may be the most 
underprepared for University study. Because ISP Includes only a small 
number of students and because there was no^abus* of the .reduced study load 
option, use of this option should continue on a limited case-by-case basis 
at the discretion of the Program Director. 

2. Intensive remedial assistance should continue to be offered to 
special action EOP students during their first quarter at UC DaVis. two 
noursy per week, attendance at verbal workshops for a single quarter appears 
to be a sufficient intervention for most students needing help in this area. 
Students needing assistance in developing basic skills in mathematics may 
require more Intensive intervention*, possibly for more than a single 
quarter. v 

3. Students with GPAs below 2.0 or with several units of unsuccessful 
grades at the end of their first quarter appear likely to continue in 
academic difficulty and drop out of the University. ISP assistance as 
implemented during the two years under study has not reversed this trend. 
ISP does- not appear to be an adequate Intervention for these students. 
Consequently, consideration should be given to finding -an adequate 
Intervention for these students and to limiting the current program during 
winter and spring quarters. . 
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UARNIKG MUU* CEVtW 



PROGRAM RESPONSE TO EVALUATION FINDINGS 

April 18, 1965 




IDs Calaata HunzUcar 
■ FR: Virginia Murtucci 

RE: EVALUATOH O T THE SOEV3SUALIZED SIU3Y PmaftH ' 
KBXK2D SXUDY LOAD cfelON AND BASIC SOULS WCflKSCPS 



p»* ynu for inviting ny and ny itaff. ocuoants on tha jtfarancad 

, i\ p y. 4 > pw»fwph 4, d a t c rl ba a ISP daclinad atutata at havira 

bj^invitai top^f, Jin XSP» and pig* 15, pJ^zTZSS* 
• * 60 * of thaaa nutats vara intarviawad 

^f^L°f * BtB " (BWS) ' *W not ancoura^toW 

iJV 1 ?: *f tha J&eacutiva Sunmry of tha EMS Raport rotaa, "All 
•^rfjnte itor whoa tha Inttvidualirad study Program wnra^duni» 
^^SlTL?!^ 1 ?*** 1 to » «"*.hop. and davalopwt ac-ivitiaaT? 

SSlrffl S^^ 3 41 naccur » te ndslaadingtaoripCDr for thU 
cajpariaon group* « 

2 Pa9ef 5 6 oontanination of tha ISP "daclinad" 

SSSf2LS° Ui * th<dr h- 1 ^ participate in tha ENS, a critical 

Program ^tura.^Wa baUava thia fact ahould elao hava baan awhaaiSdin 



portion of tha raport 
1 



Jl ^fiSflJS? f*?**"? ****** ^ & and in racaaandatlon 
7 T JtR *. t0 that ISP formal partieipanta ahould hava cfena > featt*r than 

II^Sa^^^S^'J^^ £aa ^ L Pttticipanta antarad claarly 
iT^JIIrJf^iL^L^ 1 * oth * c « nd *** than 12 unita during 

at laaat ona quartar, thay nonathalaaa conplatad amcodattbalv tte 

£n2 a^t£^^T35 ^^^^ 5T ~ 

«ina«atti» Jtoivartity in about tha aana nuabars. on* could aroua that in 
tbajjaanoa of any intarvantio^ thay would noat likaly hava parfbnad oorT 
ZS^VH^i than tha othar groups. . Thus, tha ihaar £acV™t£T 
feapt up ia suggattlva of program suecaaa. ^ 



SffS^JFS^^ eo^ariaon group and, givan that ISP waa lluShad 
to^anhanoa tha ratantion rata of high riak SOT? atudanta, tha noat ioScal 
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Culitt Huntikig 
April 18, 1985 



5) m taoogniaa that a qualitative evaluation of ISP, parhapa using 
cm hiatsoriaa, is probably not faasibla. Yat, a puraly statistical ap- 
2°!?,f!?!5 ^*J int *i y iawropriata. By it* vary natura, ISP attaints 
to daal with aach atudant aa an individual, of tan, tfaa raarc farjT 

f^ 1 ™ «• cojaplax. Aa rasponsas to tha 1932 

g» *W5P. toYy ********* ISP atudanta' frustEajJSTara assy, t52 
ls cfc of aalf ^idanca aca^atiaaa acuta, and thair nasrf for suspa*, ST 



in-*. b ^ ^ - ^dalaoba* not*} 



of tha OC Davia Task Fore* on Ratantiori and Txanafar* 

» *■» conoaivad aa a aulti-faoatad progran involving not only acadaaS ' 
•kill building, but paraonal «unaolinTfiJ^^ 
advising, tiaaly intaxvantion, and ao on. A caaa hlatory or othar oaali- 
tat^j approach could not only Ulianinata thaaa nun^utntifJabliiro^ 

pl annin g and to acquainting tha caopu* coKimity with tha ecaplax raality 

for tha ratantion rata of spacial action atudan^jlndTin 
^tSsOit^' in * d * 3U * t * • c * kmic P^Pwation is only a anil part of 

, . ?? c ** > f dM ? it * concazna, we baliava that your raport will 
i~ to JSE?™ **wovsjoanta. Specifically, wa intand to targat ifutura 
Susser STEP atudanta with charactariatica similar to thoaa of tha ISP 
groups studied, m can than ensure that thaaa atudmta raoaiva especially 
careful counseli ng and adviaing, particular consideration for FalHs^ 
™' ft 55?^^***' P»"«rangad tutoring for fall quarter. In addition, 
wa will reconsider cur approach to wintar and spring partidsanta. Parhapa 
SrJlinr^. ^H^J" • nc Wf^ j «t«a«ita to raduca thair unit leads; 
parhapa mora directive advica ia naadad in ralation to choica of major; 

i2°S B H? 1 J5? , i d ** ****** « Programs availabla at othar 
bSSSS^XS^ PmmB : 9iva th« and othar poaai- 

^ .^ft' Wwdata tha opportunity to conment, tha considerable time 

5 *** r,part ' f* 3 ^ *»» givan us to • 

take a fresh /look at various program elements. 

VFWrajs 
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APPENDIX A 



INDIVIDUALIZED STUDY PROGRAM: 
DESCRIPTION OF OFFERINGS 



A. general Offerings 

X. Study Skills Techniques 
Counselor: Maria Mitchum 

Tina Cossfiitment; X individual hour par week, 

Oaacriptioni On an individual basis, atudanta will Xaarn to 

apply affactiva study techniques: time management, 
nota-taking (lactura and taxt) , listening, exaxn- 
taking (aaaay and obj active) , and memory etrategies . 

2. Transitional CounaaXing 

Counsalora i Gary Parkins and Naomi Sakai 
Tiaa Commitment i 1 hour par vaak 

Daaeriptioni Individuals or groups will addrasa issues ralatad 

to orientation and transition to campus lifa. 
Possible topics include academic goal setting; 
effective use of student services; assertive com- 
munication with faculty and staff; developing a 
supportive network, and addressing personal issues 
that may interfere with studies. 



B. Special Topics Offerings 



C 



1. Mathematics Review 
Counselors Ward Stewart 
Time Commitment? Variable i 
Deacription: Under supervision, students will work individually 

In the Center's Learning Laboratory to learn or 
review mathematica concepts pro-requisite to the 
courses they either are enrolled in or intend to 
enroll in. For example, Math B students will have 
the opportunity to review decimals , percentages , 
proportions, and geometry; Math D atudants will 
have the opportunity to review functions and basic 
algebre, as well as gain additional practice in 
problem-solving for advanced algebre; opportunities 
to review trigonometry and gain additional -practice 
in aolving atatistics problems will also be avail- 
able. Students will take periodic examinations 
to ensure that they have mastered material and will 
meet weekly *ith LSC's Math Coordinator to review 
their progress • 

2. Pre-Cheaistry Workshop 
Counselor; Jim Hollister 

Time Commitment; 2 hours par week 

Deacription; Students who intend 'to enroll in Chemistry 1A 
* during their first y.ear will attend a weekly 

group lecture/discussion of basic principles of 
chemistry. They will spend an additional hour 
of supervised problem-solving each week. A 
final examination will be given to determine the 
student's readiness for Chemistry 1A. 
Individual conferences will also be arranged 
. aa necessary. 
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9. Language Series ' 
Counselor i: Joan ftothstein, Barbara Gunn, Maria Mitchum, 

• Falsa Lower, and SaHy Alaxandar 

Tina Commitments Variable 

Descriptions Students will participate in one or more -of 

the following: 

* * 

Writing Skills s Students will participate in supervised, 

structured writing practice and revision 
% sessions, as veil as receive comments en 

their performance and seat individually 
with a writing specialist each week (a total 
of 4 hours) to review essay structure and 
organisation, paragraph development, and 



Reeding Strategiee: Both on an individual basis and in groups, 

students will learn strategies necessary to 
- reeding college textbooks effectively. Pre- 
reading techniques, comprehension skills, and 
ways to improve retention will be stressed. 
'In addition, students vili loam how to identify 
elements of course organisation in order to 
increase study-reading effectiveness. Vocabulary 
improvement and rate-building exercises will be 
assigned es neeessery. 

English Skills i Students whose' native language is not" English 

and students who need basic language skills 
will do intensive work on grammar, vocabulary, 
and fundamental writing skills. Stress will be 
on improving command of the verb system of 
English end the vocabulary end sentence struc- 
tures used in university-level work. Exercises 
and instruction will focus on materials from - 
current classes and learning lab reference texts. 
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APPENDIX B 

INDIVIDUALIZED- STUDY PROGRAM CONTRACT 



The Individualised Study Program offers Special Action students an opportunity to 

U.^\ n u nit * ln * * lvtn «hile staining th. level It tt£LSa 

aid fcr which they have qualified. Thii opportunity U provided with the LlS! 
•tipulation: THE STUDENT MUST ACRES TO, SPEND 9 HOURS (IP THE STUDENT IS TJUHK 9 * ' 
COURSE UNITS) OR 12 HOURS (IF THE STUDENT IS TAKING 8 COURSE UNITS) PER S^ilLlITNr 
AN INDIVIDUALIZED COURSE OF STUDY AND COUNSELING AT THE LEADING SKILW Cmm^SE 
OVER, THE STUDENT IS REQUIRED TO FULLY PARTICIPATE IN HIS/HER vSoSS' Z" 
^ewSSi™? 18 DEHNEDASAT LEASI 90% ATTENDANCE AT ALL^TIVIT^ ^ClS'evS^C, 

*I52£'.J££!! e students wh° are dropped from the program will not meet the 

sSSSc ^^tSSSSSS^ ° F ™ EIR C0LLEGE ' ™ E * * ILL ENDANGER THEIR ACADEMJC^ 

ft 

i I «*S!%^4!?i^i?* r !S 1 cI P ; te » Ut leaSt 902 actend « nc « «* clear evidence of effort) 
in the Individualized Study Program outlined below during Quarter 198 . 

r ,4 

A. General Offerings 

1. Study Skills Techniques—1 hour per week, plus an edditional hour 

during weeks 2, 4, and 9 

2. Group Orientation Sessi6ns~l-l/2 hours per week, plus individual 

follow-up as needed 

B. Special Topics Offerings 

» 

1* • % 



2. 



■4- 

"i 



3. 



TOTAL WEEKLY COMMITMENT — HOURS 

I understand that failure to follow- through on my agreement will result in my bein* 
eo!u£ Program and not meeting the minimum progress requirements of my 



EOP COUNSELOR SIGNATURE; 
LSC COUNSELOR SIGNATURE: 



STUDENT SIGNATURE: 
DATE: 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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APPENDIX C 



TABLE C-l 
INDIVIDUALIZED STUDY PROGRAM 
WEEKLY PROGRAM HOURS BY WORKSHOP 





Fall 1981 Entrants 


Fall 


1982 Entrants 




JSP 

Formal 

(n-36) 


ISP 
Informal 
(n«24) 


ISP 
Formal 


ISP 
Informal 

/ n« OA \ 


Verbal Workshops 
Percent of Students 1 
Avg. Hours per Week 
per Student 


86.1% 
2.94 


75.0% 
2.50 


r 

60.0% 
2.^62 


83.3% , 


Math Workshops 
Percent of Students 
Avg. Hours per Week 
per Student 


72.2% 
2.70 


41.7% 

* 

1.91 


55.0% 
2.32 


20.8% 
1.80 


Science Workshops 
Percent of Students 
Avg. Hours per Week 
per Student 


* 

11.1% 
2.75 


12.5% 
1.67 


2.50 


0.0% 


General Offerings 2 

Percent of Students 
- Avg. Hours per Week 
per Student 


41.7% 
1.40 


0.0% 

o;o% 


70.0% 
1.11 


25.0% 
1.00 


Average Weekly Program 
Hours per Student * 


5.37 


2.62 


m 

3.75 


2.11 



Students mayitake more than one type of workshop. 
'Includes study skills workshops and group orientation sessions. 
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APPENDIX 0 
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PROFILES OF ISP STUDENTS WHO DID NOT RETURN FOR A SECOND YEAR 
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9 



f 



m* iu of isp ftmm 



o 

t 



fAHtr n-i 

sFinHNrs uiM nnt Nfir mm* urn * sram 

fall \<mi Intrants 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Malt GPA 

SAT M/SAT ¥ 

Mran 1st Qtr GPA 

% with 1st Qtr GPA > 2.0 



Stayed (n-25) Left (n.ll) 

2.63 2.72 

383/313 407/365 

2.12 1.86 

75* SOX 



Ada U 

GPA 


SAT 

n 


Scores 
u 


Pti ior 


FAIL QUARTER 
STEP/ ISP Curr Mid 
Activity f»A Att* 

i 


Mkld 

I 

Unsttc 1 


"INTER QUARTER 
EMS Curr Iftld 
Activity CPA Attn 


Student 


i 






STEP A 


- 












2.38 






BtoSct 


ISP Fornal 


NA 


09 


til 


Not Called 


n.oo 


15 


Student 


2* 






STEP A 












2.6/ 








ISP FOHMl 


MA 


09 


tin 


Not Called 




-- 


Student 


3« 






STCP 8 














2.50 








ISP Fonul 


NA 


II 




Nnt Called 






Student 


4 




* 


STEP B 














2.60 






Undecl 


■ISP Fonaat 


1.65 


08 


04 


Not Crf 1 1 ed 


2.00 


10 


Student 


5 






STEP A 














1.22 






Undecl 


ISP FohmI 


3.03 


11 


no 


Not Called 


2.30, 


07 


Student 


6 






STEP A 

Mot Invited 








Contitc ted/ 
ISP Form! 






2.50 


380 


370 . 


BtoSci 


1.00 


16 


12 


1.00 


10 


Student 
3.07 


7 

480 


360 


PolSci 


STEP A 

Not Invited 


2.00 


11 


n; 
•if 


Contacted/ 
ISP Fonwl 


0.50 


09 


Student 
3.53 


g 

420 


340 


WIS 

Com 


STEP 8 

Hot Invited 


1.56 


14 


06 


Contacted/ 
ISP Format 


1.96 


10 


Student 
3.77 


9 




An Set 


STEP B 

Not Invited 


2.70 


13 


07 


Contacted/ 
ISP Fomal 


2.37 


08 


Student 
2.64 


10 
350 


390 


AnScI 


STEP A 
Not Invited 


1.00 


12 


08 


Contacted/ 
Declined ISP, 0.0ft 


12 


Student 


U 






STEP 8 














3.08 






Undecl 


Not Invited 


2.00 


04 


00 


Not Called 


0.00 


OH < 



♦Old not conptete ISP contract. 

0«sh indicates no units attempted, or student withdrew fro- the University. 
NA indtcates.no units attempted for a orade. 
Blank indicates data not available. 



06 



01 

07 

% . 

00 

00 

06 



SPRING QUARTER CUMULATIVE? 

ETfc Curr tit Id Mkld *i d 

Activity GPA Atta Unsuc CPA Units 

Contacted/ 

ISP Fomal O.OO 06 06' 0.00 20 
Could Not 

***** NA 09 

** HA 05 * 

** C * ,, « , 1.H4 18 

tet 2.70 15 

Could Hot 

8 ** ch — . — — 1.00 fR 
Coufl^Not 

te «lf 1.45 12 OR 1.36 20 

** ^"^ 1.73 23 

Not Called 1.70 12 00 2.17 26 

Contacted/ \ 

ISP Femal 1.00 04 04 0.54 15 

Contacted/ 

ISP Fonsal ,.on 08 



Uecelveii HP or u 9rades. or grades 
*As of the last completed quarter. 

ERIC 4 



below Bom not Include tncoftptett* 4 *. 
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TAiU 0-2 

PNOFILE OF ISP INFORMAL STUDENTS MHO 013 NOT RETURN FOR A SECOND TEA* 

Fall 1981 Entrants 



AdBlt SAT Scorn 
»* » * Rajor 



FAIL QUARTER WINTER QUARTER 

STIf/ISP Cufr Ukld Mkld . ENS Curr Mkld *ld 

Activity CPA Attn Onsuc 1 Activity CPA Att. uns« 




Student 


1 


2.92 


390 


Student 


Z 


2.8! 


300 


Student 


3 


2.44 


400 


Student 


4 


3.08 


S30 



tttocne* 
RloSci 
Engr 
Enor 



STEP A 

Nat Invited 2.00 14 



STEP A 
Not Invited 



1.S2 



STEP A 

Nut invited 2.30 



12 



12 
03 
03 
04 



Contacted/ 

ISP. Infernal o./i 

Contacted/ 

ISP informal J. 10 

Contacted/ 

ISP Informal 0.00 

Contacted/ 

Declined ISP 0.84 



Adntt SPA 

SAT M/SAT ¥ 

Mean 1st qtr CPA 

1 HttN lit Qtr CPA > 2.0 



Stayed (n.20J Left (nU) 
2. *2 2.81 

399/36! 405/28? 
2.34 |.53 

Z8.9I SO.Ot 



pas* indicate* no pits attnpted. or student wtthdre* trm the University. 
NA indicates no units attempted for a grade. 
Nlank indicates data not available. 



'Received NP or 0 grades, or grades below C-. Due* not Include imonpletes. 
*s of the last completed quarter. 



I? 
IS 
I? 



0? 
00 
12 



1? 09 



Not Called' 



Contacted/ 

ISP Infernal 3.00 



Could Not Be 
Reached 



2.61 



Contacted/ 

ISP Infernal 1.63 



08 
II 
11 
08 



04 

W 
00 
05 



CUMULATIVE? 

Mkld 
CPA Units 



0.79 16 

2.71 30 

1.66 27 

1.48 24 
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s TABLE 0.3 

PROFILE OF ISP FORMAL SfUOEHTS WW DID ROT RETURR FOR A SECORO tt« 

Fill 1982 Entrants 

Ad»lt SAT Scot.. STEP/ IV f *i«T" T S!ld I* Id ct» "'"'IJrr^Efd Ik Id c« " COWLATIfE* 

» » ^ ».,.,«, ™ Mt. aw Act5r? ty K r ss sr sj: st W a sit 

Student I $fr« a rwi* iui — — — - ~ — 

jio ?.o ccon ■» M B . u „ „ 22: ** sns "* „.„ „, 

us™ 1 !» ... .,.„, ™l m 0.00 ,» „ s i r^{ .. .. ss2 ■* „.„, „ 

ST* t „„,. 0.00 o. « 8?S3 0.00 „ „ 5nSL,,.o. „ „ .1 „ 

Student 4 SIfP A rant r**ri/ 

2.2* 400 300 lloscl Hot Ineited ,.;o „ 0 / ft'Sffi 0.%6 ,» o, £g "* ,« 

Student 5 sir* a r » * - , 

1. ^ M „ „ „ s~ „ „ 0..; „ „ . ,.„ „ 

ssrZmm. „ „ srss „ 01 ess— „.„, ,3 13 

Student / SffP tt ... 

M » *. i.„«« , 14 M 8?S3 ,.00 ,, M SEES ,.„ „ 10 ,„ „ 

Student 8 STEP A Contected/ 

2. /* »0 460 Undecl Rot looted l.%7 ,j 04 |» Fohm. 2.,3 „ 00 ducted 2.* ,4 00 2.41, w 
Student 9 STEP 1 fMii^i^ii 

»' '-»« « « ^IS- „ „, STfSSf MS „ 03 » 

«««« *"&!""" i "Lir" 

SAT H/SAT » 408/295 328/ J W 

m*n 1st qtr GPA 2.3« j #M 

1 »un 1st qtr CPA > 2.0 ij.sj 
•Did not complete ISP c cm trie t. 

D#sh indicates no tttts otteopted, or student wUMrew fran the university 
MA tndtcttes no units «ttMpted for t orede. 
Blank indicates date not available. 

^Received MP or U yodes, or grades below C-. Does not include tncaepietes. 
** of the Ust completed quarter. 
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TA5LF 0-4 

wtoFiu or isp mmm studcnts who oid not xtmm 

Nit mi Entrants ■ 



f« A SECOND TEN! 



*t SAT Scores 
GPA * f itajor 



SUP/ISP F ^*" f 12ld «,d m "'"lif^E^ 



Student l STEP A 

310 230 Pre-Natm Infernal 2. 23 14 0 3 



Student 2 
?.6Q 



Student 5 
7.38 



Student 4 

?.64 3S0 ?30 



U*decl 



PolSci 



STEP 8 
informal 



STEP t 
Inform! 



1.80 



1? 



2.36 I J 



O 

f 

Student 5 
3*06 



Student 6 
3.4<* 



STEP A 

Itot limited KA 



13 



STEP B 

Pre-Nath Not Invited 1.98 |J 



03 



06 



10 



US' 



Student ; 

2. SO 380 400 



«ioSo 



studies 



STEP H 

Not invited 



STEP A 
Declined 



1.90 20 



07 



Stayed {n-17) 
2.87 
433/30? 



itt GPA 
* VAT PI/ SAT ¥ 
Ann FU'Qtr GPA 
% is* Qtr GPA > 2.0 

!l $ ?J? dt ^ i " °° S? US m «**ed. or student withdrew fro* the Uhiversit* 
HA indicates no units 4 t tempted for 4 grade university. 

Blank indicates d4t4 not Available. 



Lett (n*/) 

346/286 
?.0S 
40.01 



Not 

Contacted 

Contacted/ 

Refused 

Interview 



Could tot 
Reach 



Contacted/ 
/ ISP Informal 1.90 



Contacted/ 
Interviewed |./o 



tfcid 

Unsuc 



1.85 It 



2.30 12 



Contacted/ 

JSP Informal 0.00 0/ 



Contacted/ 

ISP Informal l,7f> n? 



08 



13 



■ SPilNfi qoMTEft 

ENS Curr Meld tfcid 

Activity GPA Attm u^uc 

— & _ 



04 



07 



P3 



Mr 



Could Itot 

***** 1.34 



Could Not 
Reach 



Could Not 
08 Beach 



IS 



Contacted/ 

ISP Jnfomal 2.42 11 02 

Contacted/ 
Refused 

Interview 2.50 06 00 



Cm Id Not 

Resell 3.00 08 00 



Contacted/ 

03 ISP Informal 2.10 \i oo 



CUHULAT!tt* 
tftld 

GPA units 



1./? 36 



1.80 12 



2.34 IS 



1.34 16 



2.46 16 



1.90 30 
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